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RELATIVE ARCHAISM: A NEW FALLACY AND 
MR. TOYNBEE 


MERICANS and Englishmen exchange a great many opinions 

about each others’ institutions, languages, and habitual be- 
havior in general. Many of these are patronizing opinions. They 
add their little strength to the forces of dissidence between na- 
tions. Yet most of such opinions—like most opinions held by the 
bearers of one culture about other and cognate cultures—are 
grounded in an illusion, in a logical fallacy. Such at least is the 
contention of this paper. If it is true, we can not do wrong to 
seek whatever relief logic can give. 

There are no really new fallacies, any more than there are new 
sins. Relative Archaism comes near to being new, not in the com- 
mission, but in going unrecognized until there arose the sciences of 
heritage in the nineteenth century. The relation of heritage char- 
acterizes both animal descent and human tradition, and lies at the 
basis of evolutionary biology, comparative philology, and compara- 
tive cultural history. The rise of popular versions of Darwinism 
brought forward perhaps for the first time the fallacies that at- 
tach to heritage in biology. 

1. A hoary boner. The whole cluster of Heritage Fallacies— 
and Relative Archaism is only one variety of these—can be intro- 
duced by resort to that classic and vulgar version of Darwinism 
phrased as follows: ‘‘Man is descended from the apes.”’ 

Long before the Silver Tongue of Dayton was loosed, voices of 
authority had risen in protest: ‘‘No! What we do assert is that 
both man and the great apes are descendants of some ‘common an- 
cestral type, some primordial apeman. But as for saying that man 
is descended from the apes: you might just as properly say that 
the apes are descended from man!’’? 


1This is the kind of outcry that must have abashed Vaihinger when he 
committed his pen to a loose statement in the year 1873: ‘‘In my excess of 
youthful zeal I produced a definition which at the time soon became a catch- 
word, and also brought me much hostile criticism:—‘ Mankind is a species of 
monkey suffering from megalomania.’ The adverse comments which 1 had 
to listen to, even in scientific journals, were unjustified, in so far as the 
sentence was naturally a conscious and intentional exaggeration,’’ etc. The 
Philosophy of ‘As if,’ English version, p. xxxii, n. 1. 
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This cry of protest has always met acknowledgment. Our logic 
may be rough; the terms ‘‘man,’’ ‘‘ape,’’ descended’’ may be loose. 
But they are never so rough nor so loose as to license us to identify 
our contemporaries with our remote ancestors. 

2. A diagram of heritage. We can put this classic error to good 
use by matching it against the terms of the diagram below, which 
pictures the relationships of heritage in their general and simplest 
form. 


DiackaM I 


ANCESTOR. 


(most recent 
common ancestor) 








—> 
Date 1 Date 2 
(date of divergence) (date of comparison) 


With an advance in time, from left to right, a single line of 
heritage divides, at the date of divergence, into two lines. The 
heritage becomes discontinuous at that date. At the present time 
—the date of comparison—there are two types, Heir A representing 
one line and Heir B the other. The latest date of their common 
heritage is Date 1. 

The degree of divergence between the two lines is meant to indi- 
cate loosely the increasing differences between the heirs as they 
move further away in time from the common ancestral type. Both 
heirs keep enough of their inherited traits to be marked as kin. 
But each has added many new traits of its own, and each has 
sloughed off part of the inherited traits. In fact, each will have 
discarded a different part of the common heritage. 

Some of the fallacies to which this situation gives rise are gross. 
Some are refined. | 
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3. Types of heritage fallacy. In the gross case before us, the 
ancestral apeman is very far to the left and hardly in view. The 
two lines of descent lead, one to man—Heir A—and the other to the 
chimpanzee—Heir B. These heirs are sensed to be akin, but no 
limits of date or type are set for the common ancestor. 

A. The first fallacy to be distinguished in dealing with heritage 
is sometimes called the genetic fallacy, committed by arguing about 
a developed form as though everything true of the original were 
true of it; or as though nothing were true of it that can not be 
shown to be true of the original. We might commit such a fallacy 
by mistaking mankind for apemen, and applying our limited no- 
tions of apemen to modern mankind. Whether anyone has done so 
in such a way as to invalidate his thinking is not a question that 
need be raised here. 

B. A second type of fallacy is exemplified by our statement, 
“Man is descended from the ape.’’ Here we suppose one of the 
heirs to be the ancestor of the co-heir. There is also a converse 
error to that in which the ape is called ancestor, namely, one in 
which man is the presumptive ancestor. This view is attributed 
by an old account to the natives of southern Liberia who believed 
that chimpanzees were degenerate heirs of the species man.” 

C. A third form of fallacy, one that holds far greater allure 
than the other forms, is the subject of these pages. It arises from 
the limited point of view held by an observer standing at the posi- 
tion of one heir and from it viewing the position of the other heir. 
Anyone identifying himself with Heir A will unavoidably be led to 
see in Heir B only or chiefly those special traits out of the legacy 
of the common ancestor which have been discarded by his own Heir 
A. He sees his co-heir around the corner, as it were, of the date of 
divergence. 

Thus, when we look at the chimpanzee, even though we resist 
the gross anachronism of declaring a living animal to be our pre- 
historic ancestor, we still see first and chiefly his resemblance to 
the ancestor we have outgrown. Scientists make a further study, 
and discern also his peculiar chimpanzeehood. What does the chim- 
panzee see in his shuffing human keeper? At first, possibly, a still 
earthbound primitive man-ape; and only afterwards a man. 

4. Animal descent and human tradition. The logic of heritage, 


2Dr. Thomas N. Savage, writing of the chimpanzees at Cape Palmas in 
1842, says: ‘‘It is a tradition of the natives generally here that they were once 
members of their own tribe: that for their depraved habits they were expelled 
from all human society, and that through an obstinate indulgence of their vile 
propensities, they have degenerated into their present state of organization.’’ 
(Quoted in T. H. Huxley, Man’s Place in Nature, Ch. I.) 
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exemplified above from the field of biological descent, can be trans- 
ferred wholesale to a quite different field, that of human cultural 
history. This striking possibility is only another side of an analogy 
exploited by the metaphors of every language—the analogy between 
animal descent and human tradition. Reproduction and heritage 
are terms that apply to both fields. 

Here is a mystery indeed. A horse engenders another horse in 
quite a different fashion from that in which a mind informs another 
mind. Genes and chromosomes keep the patterns of God’s crea- 
tures from one generation to the next. What possible resemblance 
can be discerned in such mechanisms to the devices by which one 
generation of human beings molds the next in its cultural image? 

The logic of heritage does indeed apply to both bodily and 
spiritual descent, but not because the channels of the one resemble 
the channels of the other. The analogy can be stated in this way. 
In both biological and cultural heritage one set of bearers is suc- 
ceeded in time by another set which bears the same typical traits 
subject to variation. It is this analogy which allows us to apply 
our diagram of heritage not only to plants and animals, but also to 
cultural habits and institutions. 

5. Philology and Mr. Toynbee. The most brilliant of the sci- 
ences of cultural history is comparative linguistics, which has 
brought to a high state of refinement the notions of parentage, 
affiliation, cognateness, and many others exemplified in the history 
of language. It will be no shock to discover the old Darwinian 
errors coming to light again in popular versions of the findings of 
this science. Thus, Sanscrit still enjoys a kind of reputation as 
the mother-language of all Europe. And the uninitiate often think 
of modern literary German as the language from which English 
is derived, or loosely suppose that the English word ‘‘chivalry”’ is 
our way of borrowing French chevalerie. These errors do not 
occur in the work of experts, for their chief stock in trade is a re- 
fined sense of historical relations among speech-habits. 

Experts do not err—with one exception. The Fallacy of Rela- 
tive Archaism turns up in the work of philologists. No greater 
testimonial can be found to the peculiar illusory power of this fal- 
lacy. We might suppose that archaism is always relative—as, of 
course, it is by definition—and thus no illusion could arise in ap- 
plying the term wherever one branch of culture-bearers preserves 
usages discarded by another. None the less an error does come 
about, and creates an illusion much stronger than could be fore- 
seen. In order to trace this illusion to its source we must call upon 


subtler examples than the vulgar versions of Darwinism and Aryan 
philology. 
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My excuse for citing Mr. Arnold J. Toynbee’s Study of History, 
as containing such an example, is a wish to show how powerful and 
far-reaching the illusion of relative archaism can be. Not more 
than a corner of a page of Toynbee’s monumental work is touched 
by this illusion. It would be far more in proportion to cite some 
work in philology—e.g., Ellis’s comments on Icelandic. But so 
long as even a page of the most eminent contemporary work in the 
field of comparative history can be reached by this fallacy, the old 
Darwinian error is not dead, and a more thorough analysis of it is 
not wasted. 

The passages quoted from Toynbee’s discussion of the criteria 
of growth of a society have been specially chosen to illustrate a 
fallacious argument from philology. They do not by any means 
include all that Toynbee has to allege in support of his view. This 
view is that geographical expansion of a civilization does not accom- 
pany any real growth, but rather the opposite. 

There seems to be some warrant for the formula that, as a rule, the social 
effect of geographical expansion in an outward direction from the geographical 
eentre of a civilization towards the periphery is equal to a retardation of social 
progress in the Time-dimension: a retardation which, in acute cases, may pass 
over into an arrest and in extreme cases into an actual retrogression.3 

Dr. Hilda Oakeley, in ‘‘Philosophic History and Prophecy,’’ Philosophy, 
Vol. 11 (1936), p. 193, finds Toynbee’s view of the effects of expansion dubi- 
ous in another aspect. She does not question that civilization breaks down 
as it expands; but has this expansion any debasing effect on the civilization 


left in the homeland? The failure of overseas civilization, in her view, is an 
overseas failure. 


Whether Toynbee’s formula is warranted need not be discussed 
here. The author himself nullifies it at other points of his Study, 
and is of a double mind on the subject,* for reasons we will under- 
stand later. No one can doubt that there exist many retarded cul- 
tural groups in regions far from England. Their farness may 
quite well be a cause, as it is the measure, of their retardation. It 
is such groups that Toynbee has in mind: 


The operation of our law becomes more strikingly apparent when we ex- 
amine the social effects of the propagation of our Western Civilization from 
its homeland in Western Europe into the new domains which it has acquired 
by colonization overseas. For the popular notion that the overseas éthos is es- 
sentially radical, if not progressive, turns out to be illusory on closer view. 
It is true that, in the technological field, the challenge of having to wrestle, 
shorthanded, with an untamed Physical Nature has sometimes stimulated the 
Western overseas pioneers who have been exposed to this ordeal to make re- 
markable mechanical inventions; and it is also true . . . that the very process 


3 Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, Vol. III, p. 134. 
4E.g., in the passages dealing with the Special Stimulus ef Migration 
Overseas, Op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 84 ff. 
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of transmarine migration has a disintegrating effect upon the migrants’ social 
heritage which offers opportunities for a new social creation.5 : 


The passage above reveals Mr. Toynbee’s usual feelings about 
colonists and their ordeal: mixed feelings. On the one hand he is 
dazzled by colonial glitter—particularly, the glamor of New Eng- 
land; and passage after passage testifies to his appreciation of the 
‘‘stimulus of new ground,’’ ‘‘of hard countries.’’ But here such 
feelings must be put aside for their very opposites. He forces not 
only his reader, but himself, to face a sober and incontestable 
truth: — 


In neglect of manifest opportunities and in spite of superficial appear- 
ances, the colonial éthos may prove, in any given historical instance, to be 
mentally old-fashioned. And such old-fashionedness is undoubtedly the hall- 
mark of our modern Western Overseas World.6 


6. The argument from philology. Yet when we examine the 
evidence on which Toynbee relies for his second thoughts—the 
‘‘viven historical instances’’ that belie the superficial appearances 
—what we find is the unmistakable hallmark of the Fallacy of 
Relative Archaism. It is desirable to analyze very closely the fea- 
tures of this fallacy. We must thank Mr. Toynbee for furnishing 
us with examples of the simplest and clearest cases, which come 
from linguistic comparisons. 


Our law that geographical expansion produces social retardation may also 
be illustrated from the philological field. In Appalachia, forms of English 
speech are still alive that have become extinct in the British Isles, and folk- 
songs are still sung that have been forgotten in their European homeland. 
Again, the most old-fashioned living dialect of the Castilian language is to be 
found today, not in the Peninsula, but among the Castilian-speaking Jews ex- 
pelled from the Peninsula in the fifteenth century. We find the same phe- 
nomenon in the Far East. The most old-fashioned living dialects of Chinese 
are those which are spoken in the provinces of the Southern Seaboard from 
Kiangsu to Kwangsi inclusive; and these provinces were colonized by Chinese 
settlers from the North as lately as the time of the T’ang dynasty. Similarly 
in the ancient Syriac world we find the Canaanite language surviving as a liv- 
ing language in the colonial domain of the Syriac Society in Northwest Africa 
at least six centuries after it had been superseded in its Phoenician and Pales- 
tinian homelands by the intrusive Aramaic.? 


To say that each of these arguments is completely and: unequiv- 
ocally illusory is not to deny that Appalachia is a backward re- 
gion ; more backward, in spite of the penetration of Sears Roebuck 
and Company and the TVA, than Florida or California, to say 
nothing of Ulster and the Outer Hebrides. But this backward- 


5 Op. cit., Vol. III, p. 135. 
6 Op. cit., Vol. III, p. 135. 
7 Op. cit., Vol. III, pp. 137-138. My italies. 
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ness is what makes the arguments plausible. It is not the argu- 
ments that substantiate the backwardness. The old-fashionedness 
uncovered is of a kind that reveals nothing whatever as to the state 
of civilization in Appalachia, or Saloniki, or Canton, or Carthage. 
It reveals only a new turn of the old apeman fallacy. 

7. How udlusory archaism arises. The illusion underlying Toyn- 
bee’s argument is not a matter of choice. It is bound to arise, ac- 
cording to a quite specific pattern, unless particular care is taken— 
care which entails an understanding of the fallacy. This pattern 
is not to be confused with the vague haze of dissent and self-justi- 
fication that might naturally arise in the head of a sensitive Car- 
thaginian. The error is a logical one; that is, all the factual evi- 
dence remains just what it is; only our evaluation of it is changed. 
Not only does the evidence remain the same, but Mr. Toynbee must 
himself supply it. No one is in a position to correct him in matters 
of Levantine and Punic philology. As to the backwardness of the 
T’ang men’s speech, we must suppose him to have the best available 
authority. None the less, an examination of the simplest instance 
cited—the italicized passage about Judeo-Spanish—will show what 
has happened here to alter our view of the evidence. 

Judeo-Spanish is represented by a cluster of dialects that go 
under the name of Ladino and are current in the towns of the Le- 
vant. They were introduced by Jews exiled under the Spanish 
and Portuguese decrees of 1492 and the years following; or rather, 
they have developed from the language thus introduced. Our ex- 
position is simplified by the fact that for all practical purposes, the 
_ Ladino-speakers in the Levant enjoyed no cultural contact with 
Spain after the date of their exile. 

This is a clear case of divergent branches of a common tradi- 
tion, and the Date of Divergence is roughly the end of the fifteenth 
century. A diagram of this situation will resemble closely the 
scheme of heritage illustrated above in Diagram I. 

In Diagram II, the lines of Diagram I are represented by 
trunks. The trunk at the left represents the common tradition of 
Castilian culture and language. This trunk was cleft about the 
year 1500 into two branches of culture. There is no further con- 
tinuity between these branches. But each continues to grow, in 
ways that may be considered normal, sloughing many of the old 
usages and adding new ones. These accessions add a new feature 
to Diagram II. They are represented in schematic form by two 
ingrowing stems, one for the Ladino branch, the other for the Cas- 
tilian branch. 


8 Probably Dr. Hu-Shih, whose lecture tours through the provinces of 
southern China are mentioned in Volume V of the Study. 
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Consider the developed cultures as they exist at a date of com- 
parison—say, 1930. To make this comparison easier, the branches 
are represented in Diagram III as if in cross-section, date 1930. 

‘In Diagram ITI, each cross-section is surrounded by a broad 
rind of innovations. Whether these occur as variants of old speech- 
habits, or whether they are borrowings from completely alien 
sources, they may be lumped together and labeled C in Castilian, 
and L in Ladino. These are the elements unshared between the 
two languages—points in which they are different and non-com- 
parable. 

But beneath these innovations will lie a core of elements in each 
language which bear relation to the language of the fifteenth cen- 
tury in Spain—the ancestor of which both modern Castilian and 
modern Ladino are heirs. 

Some of these elements—perhaps only a few—will be identical. 
Let them be represented by a sector in each cross-section labeled 
SCL. 
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Besides SCL, each of the heirs has a set of elements which it 
shares only with the ancestor, to the exclusion of the co-heir. These 
are the traditional elements which it has preserved after the co- 
heir has discarded them. Let this set be marked SC-L in Castilian, 
and S-CL in Ladino. Note well that nothing originating in either 
branch later than the end of the fifteenth century will be common 
to both heirs. 

8. Relatwe Archaism. When two languages fall into this 
scheme of relationships—and to the extent that they do—there is 
bound to arise in the view of an observer—it matters not whether 
he stands at the point of view of a Castilian-speaker or of a Ladino- 
speaker—a powerful impression that the other dialect is old-fash- 
ioned, archaic, retarded, backward. He will suppose that his own 
dialect has achieved modernity while the other dialect has all but 
stood still. This impression results from the weight the speaker is 
bound to assign to the three sectors in the dialect of the co-heir. 

It is a striking fact of experience that the Castilian will assign 
very little weight to the innovations in Ladino. He will be per- 
plexed by them—by that mass of Slavic, Greek, and Turkish speech- 
habits that forms a heavy accretion around the core of the Judeo- 
Spanish tradition in the Levant—but for some reason they will not 
impress him as integral to Ladino. The same indifference will be 


Diagram III 
Castilian, 1930 Ladino, 1930 


shown by the Ladino-speaker who listens to modern Castilian. The 
elements labeled C will not impress him, nor will the elements L 
impress the Castilian-speaker. 

As for the elements labeled SCL, common to both dialects and 
to the tradition, nobody will give them any regard at all. They 
are still current in both languages; both are in these points, if you 
will, archaic. In the same way, no speaker of English will notice 
a traditional word like the in a passage of Scots dialect. 
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But the two sets of elements that remain—the correlatives S-CL 
and SC-L—are of another range of value altogether. These are 
the quaint survivals. The Castilian-speaker will listen with fasci- 
nation to the set S-CL, preserved in Ladino, but sloughed by Cas- 
tilian. These elements make Ladino the most old-fashioned living 
form of Castilian. Most old-fashioned, note well, because not one 
of them originates after the end of the fifteenth century. Mean- 
while the Castilian-speaker is quite unaware of the set SC—L which 
survives only in his own dialect and makes it the most old-fash- 
toned surviving variety of Ladino. 

It is a human failing. If a man keeps up habits that we re- 
member that we have dropped, we call him old-fashioned. We 
may ignore his new ways, and are quite certain to be oblivious of 
our own ways that appear old-fashioned to him because he has 
dropped them. 

When two branches of a single linguistic stock have been sepa- 
rated for many centuries, they will each appear very old-fashioned 
to the other, for all that they have in common is centuries old. 
This is the linguistic variety of the Fallacy of Relative Archaism. 

9. The strength of the wlusion. In the jargon of traditional 
logic, the fallacy is one of composition: that is, what is true of cer- 
tain qualified traits of a subject is asserted to be true of the whole 
subject. That is why both co-heirs can believe in each other’s old- 
fashionedness, for each generalizes from the striking points and 
ignores contrary instances. 

How powerful is the spell that compels such fallacious judg- 
ments? Must an observer inevitably succumb to his impressions 
of cognate cultures and thus impair his judgments of cultural 
value? Mr. Toynbee furnishes us with an answer. We can judge 
how powerful any counter-impression must be by his recourse to 
Ladino as an instance of a retarded language, although no man is 
in a better position than he to appreciate the far-reaching innova- 
tions, both in culture and language, that have grown up with the 
history of Spanish Jews in the Levant. An observer who had no 
Castilian background might not feel able to decide whether the 
Jews of Saloniki or the Castilians of Toledo enjoyed a more ad- 
vanced culture. But in his search for a means of evaluation he 
would have to reject altogether the illusory old-fashionedness of 
Ladino speech in Castilian ears. 

10. Other arguments from philology. The heavy cast of fallacy 
weighs down Mr. Toynbee’s other instances. The speech of south- 
ern China—to say nothing of Punic African—is more than a little 
removed from our power to judge. But this much we can be sure 
of: if there is anything in southern Chinese that is remembered 
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by a northern Chinese, it dates back to the T’ang dynasty, over a 
thousand years. A thousand years have rendered the Chinese dia- 
lects mutually incomprehensible, for they have, in general, only 
elements a thousand years old in common. No wonder Cantonese 
sounds old-fashioned to a man from Peiping, to the extent that he 
understands it at all! 

‘Once more Toynbee himself furnishes proof of the illusory na- 
ture of the old-fashionedness of the southern Chinese. At another 
point of the Study, he mentions Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Fukien, and 
Chekiang—the very provinces under discussion—as ‘‘the most 
vigorous and progressive provinces’’ of modern China. This posi- 
tion they may owe to the Stimulus of New Ground (as of 
A.D. 800!); ie, to Geographical Expansion under a sweeter 
name.° 

11. Archaic cultures in general. Once the illusion of archaism 
is understood, it can be traced beneath a blur of other factors for 
which no room was made in the schematic diagrams that have up 
to this point served as guides. Even a brief review of other cases 
serves to separate a real backwardness from a mere unilateral 
declaration of facts that cut both ways. 

The Appalachians mentioned by Toynbee, for instance, will face 
few rival claimants for the general booby prize. Poverty—cultural 
and pecuniary—haunts them. They are cut off not only from Bel- 
fast but from Chicago. Their real backwardness, established ac- 
cording to some other and undiscussed standard, only brings into 
sharper relief the failure of Toynbee’s philological argument to do 
so much as touch upon it. 

Forms of speech are indeed alive in Appalachia that have be- 
come extinct in the British Isles. This fact would be startling, but 
for the converse fact that there are forms of speech still living, in 
the heart of London, that were dropped from the hill-billy vernacu- 
lar centuries ago. And what is to be made of the innovations, the 
words that first came to life when new needs and the inventive 
power to supply them at last coincided in Appalachia? These 
innovations are so numerous as to make it by no means likely that 
Shakespeare would find the modern hill talk easier to understand 
than the rural dialect of his own Warwickshire. 

Beyond the field of linguistics, folksongs are sung in Appa- 
lachia that have been forgotten in the European homeland. Mean- 
while the cross-roads of the seven seas are enlivened with old songs 
that have died out of use in Appalachia. And once more, what is 
to be said of the richly developed new art of song that is the chief 
cultural export from the hills? Innovations in this field will not 


® Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 73. 
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share the tendencies of the tradition of folk-singing in those parts 
of the British Isles where this tradition lives on. 

In sum, it is the spell of Relative Archaism that compels Toyn- 
bee to formulate his law of retardation, and no other cause. For 
he is more than eager to find signs of advance in colonial culture. 
His addiction to relativism itself cuts both ways. He can even 
make room in a footnote for confirmation of his thesis that civiliza- 
tion is greatly stimulated by breaking new ground, such as is 
offered by the names of colonial towns. Carthage outstripped her 
parent town; and so did Sicilian Syracuse: ‘‘As in the modern 
European colonization of North America, Boston in Massachusetts 
has outstripped its parent town in Lincolnshire, and New York and 
New Orleans have outstripped the two cities in England and France 
after which they are respectively named.’’?® If only as much 
could be said for London, Ontario; or Paris, Georgia; to say noth- 
ing-of Zion, Illinois. But enough of such criticism. It is not Mr. 
Toynbee who will need to apologize if he catches us twisting his 
engaging footnotes out of their intention and context. 

Further cases of Relative Archaism in the field of languages can 
be found ranging from the Attic scholar’s views of Arcado-Cyprian 
to the Parisian’s estimate of Canadian French. Such cases were 
cited some years ago in a brilliant essay by F. E. Bryant, in other 
fields; e.g., Ellis’s opinions of Icelandic: he thought it searcely dif- 
ferent from Old Norse, though with a pronunciation corrupted 
beyond recognition! Bryant’s essay questioned an accepted view 
that American English, whether for honor or dishonor, is uni- 
laterally archaic with respect to British English; and only failed 
to discern why this erroneous view is generally bound to arise in 
such situations.” 

12. American and British Opinion. The favorite stamping- 
ground of Relative Archaism is the misty flat between two heirs of 
a single cultural tradition. The observers are continually sighting 
each other round the corner of some date of divergence from some 
common source. Opinions based on illusion burgeon in this field 
like Jack’s beanstalk, faster than they can be cut down. There is 
simply no end to the skew versions, for instance, that Englishmen 
and Americans get of each others’ institutions and cultures—para- 


10 A Study of History, Vol. II, p. 85 n. 

11 Frank Egbert Bryant, ‘‘On the Conservatism of Language in a New 
Country,’’ in A History of English Balladry, p. 410; (Boston, 1913). Bryant 
quotes Ellis, Early English Pronunciation (1869), Part I, p. 19; and some 
other opinions in the same sense. 

Curme (Grammar of the English Language, 1931, Vol. II, p. ix) speaks of 


the ‘‘very strong tendency for English on American soil to cling to the older 
forms of the language.’’ 
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doxical contradictions that will not resolve themselves until they 
are seen through the glass of Relative Archaism. 

The illusions begin in the field of language. An American 
smiles at the quaint re-encounter of forms long since dialectal in 
his idiom, thoroughly alive in the best English speech—‘‘fetch,’’ 
and ‘‘figger,’’ and ‘‘fortnight,’’ and ‘‘clark’’ and a host of others. 
But he does not realize that when he ‘‘guesses’’ he will leave ‘‘right 
now,’’ an Englishman will recognize the English of John Locke; 
or if he has ‘‘bin”’ in the country, he.is describing it just as Sir 
Thomas Bodley or William Shakespeare spelled. 

Though the paradox is most evident in the field of language, it 
extends into regions far beyond, where whole institutions and com- 
plexes of cultural life are compared. A historian may well grow 
bewildered watching the comings and the goings and the turnings 
again in the cultural relations between England and America. Yet 
a firm grasp of the principle of the Fallacy of Relative Archaism 
will clear up many a knotty problem. There is no end of asking: 
Which is more backward, kings or aitches? wigs or revival meet- 
ings? policemen with guns or policemen with bobby-hats? 

At every point of comparison made by English and American 
observers between the current contents of their cultural heritage 
—in government, architecture, religion, music, banking-practice, 
coinage, law, domestic habits, and so on—we run into a welter of 
illusory opinions of the type here discussed. 

The last elements of one’s own cultural practice that come to 
one’s attention are those no longer present in other cultures, and 
their status is last to be recognized. An American in England, 
or an Englishman in America, will hear first of all the things 
“‘they’’ say that were last heard at home from the lips of his grand- 
father. Next he will be dismayed by the outlandish innovations 
that ‘‘they’’ indulge in. But the expressions that he uses, but that 
they don’t use—these will be the last items he can put in place. 
These idioms uniquely his own will never be remarked by him. 
Meanwhile, his listeners will hear nothing else in his speech. 

Rather than begin the endless compilation of British and Ameri- 
can opinions, we utter a pious hope that all parties may come to 
see the illusory basis of views too often marked by condescension 
and mild contempt, where a closer view would lend such motives 
little support. 

13. Simultaneous archaism. How far in the direction of para- 
dox the fallacy of relative archaism can lead us will come to light 
in two typical cases of a different sort. In these the third term of 


reference is no longer a common ancestor but a center of cultural 
diffusion. 
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Case I: Consider the shifting styles of men’s dress. These 
shifts do not radiate from a single center, as perhaps at one time 
they did. At present, both London and New York initiate styles 
that are eventually adopted universally. In a sample year and a 
sample case, the following situation has been known to arise. In 
1936, London tailors drop the belt from the sports-jacket. In the 
same year New York removes the flaps from the pockets. 

Let a Londoner and a New Yorker meet in 1937 at Bermuda, 
each dressed in the height of his local fashion. Each will pass the 
knowing eye over the other’s get-up. The Londoner may think, 
‘*Remarkable how up-to-date these fellows are. It can’t be much 
more than three years since that sort of belt thing was a thing to be 
seen in.’’ 

Meanwhile the American will cry out, ‘‘When are you Euro- 
peans going to catch up with the times? Folks back home ripped 
off pockets like that ten years ago. I reckon you couldn’t get a 
coon to go to a dogfight in a contraption like that. Why,”’ ete. 

This is simultaneous archaism. 

Case II: If you should happen to spend an hour in a Havana 
nightclub, you might hear the orchestra play (a) Lili Marleen, five 
seasons out of Germany, four out of London, three out of New York, 
and two out of Fairbanks, Alaska; (b) Don’t Fence Me In, three 
seasons out of Hollywood; (c) a cunning rumba, whose name you 
don’t quite catch, but whose tune you will meet again in 1947 as 
the theme song of the musical film, ‘‘ Habana Cabana.”’ 

Is Cuba backward, in the judgment of critics of popular music? 
As a spot on the periphery, she is far from first to hear Lili Mar- 
leen. As a center of dispersal, she is ahead of a highly civilized 
world in hearing her own rumbas. And every center of cultural 
dispersal is in the same case, being central only to itself, and some- 
where on the periphery of all other centers of dispersal. 

14. Where is real backwardness? The mists of illusion seem to 
lie heavy over the cultural landscape. Where are the peaks of real 
up-and-comingness, the depressed valleys of bone-bred backward- 
ness, and the other features that belong to a solid world? Such 
features must eventually emerge, though they can not be the sub- 
ject of these pages. Nobody doubts that some cultural groups are. 
models of backwardness, and a few of cultural advance. Colonists 
that carry civilization overseas do indeed seem to survive what 
Toynbee has called their ordeal with some loss and some gain. But 
the real differences have been masked under a confusion of prin- 
ciple, and Toynbee, unable to decide whether geographical expan- 
sion is stimulating or retarding, concludes—no doubt rightly—that 
it is both. 
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Plainly the study of cultural history, as it undertakes to become 
more refined and exact and general, must reckon with the fallacy of 
Relative Archaism—a fallacy whose power to infect the thinking 
of even the best students in the field it is hard to exaggerate. ° 


JOHN W. DowLInG 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 





AN EMOTIONALIST CRITIQUE OF ‘‘ARTISTIC TRUTH”’ 


T may be questioned whether, in the controversy about artistic 

truth which has lately occupied so large a place in esthetic dis- 
cussions, the emotionalist theory of art has been adequately and 
systematically represented. The contrast between the emotional 
concern of the artist and the cognitive concern of the scientist has 
been frequently drawn, but, curiously, both sides to the controversy 
have seemed to find comfort and support in the delineation of this 
contrast. It is natural that those who reject the notion of ‘‘truth’’ 
as an artistic category should welcome an emotional view of art, but 
it is somewhat astonishing to find that, of the three views of the cog- 
nitive function of art most commonly advanced, at least two are, in 
the form in which they are usually stated, premised explicitly on 
an emotionalist esthetic, and the third is at least capable of being 
interpreted on such a basis. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine these three views from 
the standpoint of an emotionalist position that may be briefly and 
generally described in two propositions: (1) a work of art is essen- 
tially an embodiment of the artist’s emotions; (2) an esthetic experi- 
ence is an act of contemplative attention with an essentially emo- 
tional focus, interest being in the ‘‘feeling tone’’ of the object 
contemplated. 

The first interpretation of art as revealing truth or reality is 
one that has been widely held. Croce stated it in its most general 
form when he described the artist as one who sees what the ordinary 
person does not see. In the more specific form in which the view 
has achieved currency, the nature of what the artist sees is more 
narrowly defined. His peculiar competence is explained to lie in 
his spiritual vision, in his capacity to grasp and render the affective 
tone of experience. Art, in Clive Bell’s phrase, tells ‘‘the truth 
about the emotional significance of things.’’: In contrast to sci- 
ence, which is quantitative and which abstracts from the experienced 
qualities of things, art is the sensitive instrument for the recording 
of nature’s moods. Thus the remark so often made, ‘‘Only an artist 
could do justice to that.’’ The view is illustrated in Mrs. Langer’s 


1 Enjoying Pictures, p. 59. 
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statement concerning music that it ‘‘can reveal the nature of feelings 
with a detail and truth that language can not approach’’ *; also in 
Professor Daiches’ description of literature as a unique method of 
‘‘expressing and communicating human insights about human ex- 
perience’’*; and, finally, in Professor Greene’s statement that the 
task of the artist is to ‘‘achieve a genuine understanding of man’s 
normative experiences.’’ ¢ 

Now it will be agreed that works of art may reveal the emotional 
aspects of things, may furnish man with an emotional comprehension 
of himself and his world. It may also be granted that many artists 
are concerned to perform precisely this function. But this con- 
cern is not what, on the emotionalist view outlined above, constitutes 
them artists. The interest in discovery and communication of facts, 
even of esthetic or emotional facts, is extraneous to the strictly ar- 
tistic interest in emotional expression. The latter interest remains 
artistic no matter what the source or character of the emotions may 
be. That the artist may combine his réle of artist with that of 
moralist or story-teller or truth-seeker does not render the several 
roles indistinguishable. Similarly, the contemplator, in so far as 
his interest is esthetic, comes to works of art, not in search of truth, 
but in search of experience. If he gains additional satisfaction 
from a consciousness of the representative and revelatory character 
of the experience, such satisfaction must be recognized as cognitive 
and not as esthetic. It is to be noted that it is impossible to know, 
merely by contemplation of an art object, that that object does re- 
veal reality. Such knowledge comes only by comparison of what 
is found in contemplation with what is found in reality. If, then, 
‘‘artistic truth’’ is to be understood as referring simply to the 
mode and accuracy of representation of works of art (as opposed to 
the mode and accuracy of representation of, say, a scientist’s 
model), the concept is consistent with an emotionalist esthetic, but 
can not be admitted as a strictly artistic criterion. 

The doctrine of art as revealing the ‘‘emotional significance of 
things’’ lends itself to a further misinterpretation. It is frequently 
taken to mean that art is confined to a special and restricted sub- 
ject-matter. Because art is concerned with the emotional or spir- 
itual significance of things, it is concluded that these things are 
themselves emotional or spiritual in character—living beings or 
their experiences or objects treated under personification. Such 
an interpretation seems to be implied in many of the statements of 
this doctrine, for example, in Mrs. Langer’s statement that music 


2 Philosophy in a New Key, p. 235. 
3 The Southern Review, Vol. VI (1941), p. 845. 
4 The Arts and the Art of Criticism, p. 443. 
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symbolizes the ‘‘forms of feeling,’’> and in Professor Urban’s as- 
sertion that the ‘‘covert metaphysics’’ of poetry is ‘‘spiritualistic.’’ ° 
The error lies in an illicit inference from the recognition that a 
spiritual response is involved in the esthetic transaction to the con- 
clusion that what is responded to is also spiritual. If we wish a 
tag for this view we might label it ‘‘esthetic subjective idealism.’’ 

That artists more often exploit the qualitative aspects of ex- 
perience than the quantitative abstractions of physics and mathe- 
matics is indeed true. But this is because the latter are, esthetically, 
relatively sterile; they do not tempt with rich emotional rewards. 
That does not mean, however, that some esthetic Euclids do not gain 
some satisfaction in looking contemplatively on ‘‘beauty bare.’’ 
There is no ground, on the emotionalist view, for such an assertion 
as that poetry is limited to saying certain kinds of things, that there 
are some things of which it can not speak and still remain poetry. 

Conversely, the reluctance of the scientist to invade the spir- 
itual inner world of human experience is due solely to his predilec- 
tion for a subject-matter amenable to handling by scientific method. 
For in the broadest sense the scientist is concerned simply with 
knowing, and his field of potential operations includes everything 
from the spiritual mysteries of the cherubim and seraphim to the 
most quantitative of objects enjoying decent operational public ex- . 
posure. 

Neither artist nor scientist, then, is invested with exclusive 
proprietorship over special subject-matters. To suppose that such > 
proprietorship exists is to impose limits, in advance, on both the in- 
cidence of science in the world and the outreach of artistic expres- 
sion. It may be added that, from the emotionalist point of view, 
those who would claim such limitations in the hope of guaranteeing 
the artist a field of significant activity free from alien encroachment, 

. exhibit not only strategical ineptitude, but also gross misunderstand- 
ing concerning the respective natures of the scientific and artistic 
enterprises.. 

A second view of the cognitive character of art emphasizes the 
nature of the art work as a record of the artist’s emotions. Since 
it is of the essence of the emotionalist theory that the art work 
should embody the artist’s emotions, it is not unnatural that the 
theory should be construed as supporting this version of the doctrine 
of artistic truth. For if the artist is not a truth-seeker, foraging 
for facts in an external world, he is at any rate a seeker after ways 
of truly recording his own feelings, that is, the spiritual facts of 


5 Loc. cit., pp. 238ff. 
8 Language and Reality, p. 499. 
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a real inner world; so that genuine works of art do correspond to 
reality and, therefore, exhibit truth. 

One might easily raise technical issue with this terminology. 
It might, for example, be maintained that the word ‘‘truth’’ ought 
to be replaced by ‘‘sincerity,’’ on the ground that it is as improper 
to call a work of art true because it reflects its author’s feelings as 
it is to call a remark true because its maker meant it. Or, alterna- 
tively, the emotionalist might make the point that truth is not here 
in question, since the relation between the art product and the ar- 
tist’s feelings is one of embodiment, not correspondence, or, more 
simply still, that the art work embodies emotions, not truth. For 
what the artist wishes to express is not fact, but feeling—not the 
fact of the feeling’s existence, of its presence in him—only the feel- 
ing itself. Correlatively, the esthetic contemplator is concerned 
only with the emotional qualities of the object, not with the fact or 
circumstances of their origin. Such biographical information would 
be a form of ‘‘knowledge about,’’ altogether foreign to the esthetic 
intention. 

The third meaing of artistic truth can be stated only generally, 
since its various expositors are by no means consistent in their ac- 
counts of it. Yet they do seem to be adumbrating a single concep- 
tion whose generic essence is perhaps best described by Miss Dorothy 
Walsh’ as truth concerning the possible. Art reveals, on this view, 
not the actual, either outer or inner, but the possible. The artist, 
according to Miss Walsh, delineates an ‘‘ideal possibility,’’ that is 
to say, a context which, like the mathematician’s, is composed of 
logically ordered meanings. So far the doctrine is clear and in a 
general way, perhaps, unexceptionable. The rub comes in explain- 
ing why insight into such a context constitutes knowledge. 

It is conceivable that Miss Walsh intends here, by knowledge, 
sheer givenness, simple presentation in experience, knowledge by ac- 
quaintance. If so, her thesis apears at once diminished in force 
and significance. To be not-given is not to be false or erroneous or 
illusory, but to be neglected or merely not encountered. If any — 
increment to experience is, as such, true and an item of knowledge, 
then, of course, on any view of art, emotionalist or otherwise, each 
new esthetic episode is a cognitive event. 

Searching for some less trivial interpretation of Miss Walsh’s 
meaning, we note that she describes the possible, which the artist de- 
lineates, as whatever is compossible with a given context. Is es- 
thetic knowledge, then, knowledge of such compossibility? Sup- 
port for this interpretation may be found in her discussion of the 


7‘‘The Cognitive Content of Art,’’ The Philosophical Review, Vol. LII 
(1943), pp. 440ff. 
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qualities making for artistic excellence. One of these qualities is 
ealled ‘‘inevitability.’’ A work of art which lacks this quality, we 
are told, is ‘‘false’’—false, however, not to the actual, but to the 
possible. Now in what way may a work of art be inevitable as a 
possibility? In mathematics, which is held up as an analogue of 
art because it is a realm of possibility in which ordered structure 
prevails, such ‘‘inevitability’’ stems from laws of inference and of 
consistency adopted for a given system. In art, such inevitability can 
come only from principles such as those of organic unity, stylistic 
consistency, harmony, proportion, and so on, or, on a subjective 
view, from the satisfaction or ‘‘esthetic pleasure’’ afforded by those 
works of art that are composed on such principles. Advocates of 
the emotionalist theory, for example, might well interpret inevita- 
bility in terms of satisfaction with the emotionally felt unity of 
harmoniously and felicitously organized elements. Indeed they 
might maintain that, while the esthetic unity of a work of art de- 
pends up to a certain point on cognitive awareness of logical and 
psychological compossibilities (such, for example, as are the result 
of the consistent application of rules of perspective and coloring, of 
prosody and counterpoint), in the last analysis it rests on emotional 
sensitivity—the feeling that the right word is in the right place or 
that a musical idea has found its perfect development. ‘‘Right- 
ness’’ appears more suitably to express the idea of esthetic inevita- 
bility than does ‘‘truth.’’ For, just as in mathematics consistency 
is probably better called ‘‘consistency’’ (or, perhaps, ‘‘validity’’) 
than ‘‘truth,’’ so in art the propriety of applying the term ‘‘truth’’ 
to whatever well-ordered wholes afford esthetic satisfaction may be 
seriously questioned. 

A further problem, quite apart from the matter of terminology, 
arises in connection with this conception of art as possibility. The 
thesis that art abjures any concern with the actual has a corollary 
which may be referred to as the doctrine of the isolatedness of the 
work of art. Isolatedness is boundedness. It is that character in 
a work of art in virtue of which it is a single whole, an organic 
unity, a thing with internal, but no external, relations. It is 
opaqueness—that which keeps the mind of the spectator from invent- 
ing and imagining and wandering out-of-bounds. Thus Dr. Sidney 
Zink remarks that the objects referred to in poetry ‘‘do not exist 
_ in any environment. . . . The entire nature of the [object] is that 
which is presented in the poem.’’* And again, ‘‘We do not pass 
from the poem to the world. We find a new world in the poem.”’ ® 
And Professor Urban observes that the ‘‘metaphysical poets,’’ who 


8 The Philosophical Review, Vol. LIV (1945), p. 141. 
9 This JOURNAL, Vol. XLII (1945), p. 425. 
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come closest to violating the self-enclosed character of art, are 
‘‘always on the point of killing the goose that lays the golden 
egg.’? 20 

But on the emotionalist theory, it is sometimes held, the goose 
is not only killed, but cooked as well. Subjectivity replaces objec- 
tivity, and esthetic appreciation is sidetracked into adventitious 
detours. For, since appreciation involves response on the part of 
the spectator to the felt qualities of the art object, every feeling 
resounds with subjective overtones produced by unconscious asso- 
ciations out of earlier experience. Every item in the work of art 
arouses trains of emotion that stem not simply from the place and 
function of that item in the work of art as the artist intended it, 
but also from the nature of the item as it operated in the specta- 

- tor’s past. In this way, actuality enters into and infects possibility 
and the self-enclosed nature of the art work is threatened. 

The emotionalist’s reply to this charge may be framed as fol- 
lows: While neither artist nor contemplator is concerned. with the 
determination of truth and falsehood, this does not mean that the 
actual does not enter into and determine the quality of the esthetic 
experience. The poet may not pass from the poem to the world, 
but he does, directly or indirectly, bring the world into the poem, 
and it does not make its entrance wholly stripped of its connota- 
tional and emotional resonances. Distortions of the normal, as in 
the elongation of El Greco’s figures, do influence the purely es- 
thetic effect of the total formal-associative complex. Granting that 
it is desirable, if the inherent unity of the art object is to receive 
full justice, to reduce associational aberrations to a minimum, the 
impossibility of their being completely eliminated, even by the most 
accomplished contemplators, can hardly be denied. It is one of the 

facts of life, and must be recognized as a challenge to artistic 
ingenuity, rather than as a condemnation of a theory. 
Incidentally the position here taken may be seen as providing a 
compromise solution to the controversy, now rapidly becoming 
famous, between Mr. T. S. Eliot and Mr. J. C. Ransom concerning 
the reading of Dante by a disbeliever. To treat the Divine Comedy 
as something to be believed or disbelieved is, without a doubt, to be 
guilty of an esthetic irrelevance. In this Mr. Eliot is quite right. 
But he is wrong when he goes on to affirm that our appreciation of 
the poem may be wholly uncolored by our convictions. Our con- 
victions—and the world they take shape in—are too much with us, 
for our affections to escape them—a conclusion which, it is hoped, 
may afford some solace to those who, however inconsistently, have 


10 Loc. cit., p. 500. 
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accused both the emotionalist and the defender of the art work’s 
isolatedness of making a shameless ascent up the ivory tower. 


Lucius GARVIN 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 





BOOK REVIEW 


The Basis of Criticism in the Arts. SrzpHEen C. Perper. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1945. viii + 177 pp. 
$2.50. 


The present volume is based upon a series of lectures which Pro- 
fessor Pepper delivered at Harvard University in 1944. It was the 
privilege of the present reviewer to have heard these lectures and to 
have been present on several occasions when the lecturer explained 
and defended his analyses. The book vividly: recalls the catholicity 

-of Professor Pepper’s discussions, his desire to account for all of 
the ‘‘facts’’ (as we shall see, his catholicity ends with them), and 
the detailed acquaintance with the arts upon which his theories are 
based. 

In some ways Mr. Pepper’s book is a tantalizingly difficult one 
to review, since it is an explicit expression and application of his 
whole philosophy,’ one which, moreover, is both unorthodox and 
controversial. It must suffice to say here that his four main types 
of critical theory—mechanism, contextualism, organicism, and form- 
ism—represent the four main types of world hypothesis which, ac- 
cording to him, are viable at the present time. Though they are 
supplementary, none is wholly adequate to account for the facts. 
On the other hand, Mr. Pepper believes that a merely eclectic syn- 
thesis of them results only in philosophical hash. What they all 
have in common, on his interpretation, is an avowedly empirical ap- 
proach to the evidence and a renunciation of the methods of au- 
thority, self-evidence, or a priori certainty. They are therefore 
“probable only and never utterly conclusive’ (p. 6). 

Of particular interest as part of the interpretive machinery 
of Mr. Pepper’s analyses is his distinction between data and danda 
and his theory of descriptive definition. Both form important 
adjuncts of his analytical method. Data are facts which have been 
corroborated by observation. ‘‘ Experimental data in terms of meas- 
urements or pointer readings and correlations among pointer read- 
ings are the highest refinement of such data’’ (p. 7). A dandum 
refers to the converging structural corroboration of facts by other 


1 This is, perhaps, inaccurate since the point of his position is that there 
are four distinct but equiprobable philosophies. 
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facts. ‘‘It is not a multiplicity of observations of one identical 
fact, but an observed convergence of many different facts toward one 
result’’ (p. 7). Esthetic facts, for the most part, are danda rather 
than data. The data, observed and corroborated in psychological 
laboratories, have made a ‘‘pretty thin showing’”’ (p. 7). They 
constitute a miscellaneous catalogue of scattered facts which form 
no hypotheses in terms of which the whole field can be organized 
and interpreted. The great laboratories of esthetics are ‘‘the work- 
shops and studios of the artist’? (p. 7). But here the facts are al- 
most all danda. : 

Mr. Pepper’s theory of descriptive definition, which was argued 
separately in a recent article in this JouRNAL,” can not be adequately 
discussed here. Briefly, descriptive definitions differ from ostensive 
and equational ones in that they contain three rather than two 
terms: (a@) a symbol which tentatively indicates and is ostensively 
defined by an object or field of objects, (b) the description of the 
object which also descriptively defines and is tentatively equated 
with the symbol, and (c) the object itself which is described by and 
in turn ‘‘verifies’’ the description. Thus Mr. Pepper’s descriptive 
definition is a kind of cross between a definition ‘‘proper’’ and a 
description, although Mr. Pepper insists it is not merely a definition 
plus a description. The point of introducing it is that it avoids the 
arbitrariness of purely nominal definition, since it is subject to 
correction according as the description which it contains is rendered 
more accurate or explicit, while at the same time it enables us to 
assign a meaning, at each juncture, to the symbol to be defined. 

To some Mr. Pepper’s theory will seem paradoxical: it insists 
upon definitions of words which are also descriptions of states of 
affairs. It is (strictly speaking) ‘‘an arbitrary determination of 
the meaning of a symbol in terms of a symbol group”’ (p. 31), and 
at the same time ‘‘contains’’ a truth reference which is subject to 
verification. Be this as it may, Mr. Pepper has put his finger upon 
an important problem. In fields such as ethics, value theory, and 
esthetics, preémptory nominal definitions have led to serious eva- 
sions of problems or constrictions of subject-matter. Thus, for in- 
stance, the so-called interest theory of value has led to an ignoring 
of problems of evaluating unconscious or objectless interests and 
interestless satisfactions and pleasures, as well as an overemphasis 
upon the ostensive goals to which interests happen to attach them- 
selves. What is wanted, perhaps, is description followed by defini- 
tion, rather than vice versa, or else definitions which can be revised 
when new ways of organizing subject-matters present themselves. 


2Volume XLIII (1946), pp. 29-36. 
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Hence, despite the semantical difficulties which Mr. Pepper’s theory 
of definition may appear to involve, the conscientious theorist in the 
fields of value theory and esthetics must sympathize with his at- 
tempt to deal with a very real problem. 

The first of Mr. Pepper’s critical hypotheses is the mechanistic 
esthetics of pleasure. This type of esthetics, most adequately ex- 
emplified by Santayana’s Sense of Beauty and Prall’s Aesthetic 
Judgment, goes together with the world hypothesis of ‘‘mechanism.”’ 
According to this view, value and disvalue are attributable to pleas- 
ure and pain respectively. It has a ‘‘particular force through the 
immediacy of this datum such as no other theory can boast’’ (p. 36). 
It is corroborated by the danda, impressive in their converging 
effect, to which mechanism always points, namely, that in a mech- 
anistic world of separate physical and biological facts, it would be 
absurd to think of human values as other than human feelings. 
Such a theory is individualistic and atomistic: the values of each 
man are located within his own body, and each of his values will 
constitute a separate and, in a sense, autonomous value fact. Es- 
thetic values consist, as they do for Santayana, in pleasures which 
are ‘‘objectified,’’ i.e., which are referred to or ‘‘felt in’’ the objects 
which arouse them. The value dimensions, accordingly, are the 
number, duration, and intensity of pleasures, and a work of art 
will be judged ‘‘better’’ or ‘‘worse’’ according to the extent to which . 
it objectifies pleasure in each of these dimensions. 

The second hypothesis is contextualistic criticism. ‘‘The most 
striking feature of contextualism is the relative insignificance of 
the boundaries of the human body’’ (p. 54). Here it is the total 
situation, including agent, circumstances, and the interaction be- ' 
tween them to which value is assigned. For the contextualist, value 
spreads out over the whole context; nevertheless, each context is im- 
bued with a unique quality. The vivid perception of this quality is 
the fundamental esthetic fact. The contextualist is not so concerned 
to obtain pleasure or avoid pain as the hedonist; he is a ‘‘gour- 
mand’’ for experience, as Mr. Pepper says, and takes pleasure, 
pain, and everything else that a situation affords, in his stride. Ac- 
cordingly, vividness, extensity, richness of content are for the con- 
textualist the determinants of comparative esthetic value. But 
whereas the hedonist relishes each atomic particle of esthetic pleas- 
ure as it passes, refusing to ask of the art object more than a suc- 
cession of momentary delights, the contextualist sees the esthetic 
situation as a growing process, full of potentialities and ‘‘prob- 
lems,’? each moment of which is a portentous and ‘‘funded”’ oc- 
casion, rich in memory and big with anticipations of the future. 

The third hypothesis is the esthetics of organism, traditionally 
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known as ‘‘objective idealism.’’ This theory is ‘‘impressed with 
the manner in which observations at first apparently unconnected 
turn out to be closely related, and with the fact that as knowledge 
progresses it becomes more systematized’’ (p. 74). It is concerned 
with situations, but it regards the contextualist’s situation as a 
‘‘way station.’’ The most notable recent proponent of organistic 
eriticism is Bosanquet in his Three Lectures on Aesthetics. The 
essential criterion of the organicist in esthetics, as elsewhere, is 
coherence or self-consistency. But since (of course) the esthetic 
is concerned with feeling, it is the integration or organization of 
feeling which, for him, defines the esthetic field. The two dimen- 
sions which yield organistic esthetic standards are (a) the degree 
of integration and (b) the amount of material integrated. On this 
view there is no essential difference between the process of art for- 
mation and the process of art appreciation and criticism. Both 
are active processes of organization of material. It is where the 
integrative anticipations of the spectator are not consummated and 
fulfilled that the signs of artistic failure are made manifest. At 
this point ‘‘the artist went one way where the spectator went 
another’’ (p. 88). But the failure may be a failure in recreation 
rather than a failure in the original conception. It is up to the 
spectator, by repeated experiencing of the work of art, to determine 
whether the fault lies within himself or in the artist. 

The fourth and last type of criticism is that of ‘‘formism.”’ 
Formism stresses normality, which it seeks to isolate and define. 
The great ‘‘formists,’’ of course, are Plato and Aristotle. This 
theory lies under ‘‘the shadow of Hume”’ at the present time, but 
there are signs, so Mr. Pepper says, that it may be emerging from 
the shadow. The important danda of the formist are those of 
equilibrium. A stable equilibrium provides a norm; it is a sign 
of health and life. Departures from the norm are ‘‘freakish’’ or 
‘‘diseased’’ (p. 101), and hence ‘‘bad.’’ In the field of the arts this 
doctrine leads to the view that beauty consists in the realization 
by the artist of the universal or ‘‘real’’ character of things, ‘‘not 
the depiction of accidental, meaningless details’’ (p. 105). For the 
formist, accordingly, ideal representation, exemplification and per- 
fection of ‘‘style’’ and ‘‘genre,’’ and conformity to or expression 
of a culture become predominant criteria of esthetic value. This 
theory in its widest application makes beauty entirely independent 
of human experience and existence, since any object is beautiful 
in proportion as it is a manifestation of its norm. Hence, Mr. 
Pepper ‘‘prefers’’ a restriction of the field of esthetic norms to 
‘‘nerceptions satisfying in themselves to the normal man’’ (p. 107). 

Not content simply to expound the four theories, which he does 
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with sympathy and objectivity, Mr. Pepper seeks to demonstrate 
the characteristic strength and weakness of each theory by apply- 
ing it in the criticism of two sonnets. One of these is the famous 
sonnet of Shakespeare whose second line gave Proust the title for his 
novel. The other, less well known to the average reader, is by 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. The result is a triumph not only for 
Mr. Pepper’s acute esthetic perceptions, but also for his histrionic 
gift in simulating each of the four points of view in turn. One 
wonders, a bit, however, just how Mr. Pepper himself responds to 
the poems. Indeed, the whole difficulty of his analysis emerges the 
moment such a question is raised. Obviously it is not possible, in 
responding to a sonnet or a symphony, to approach it from merely 
one of these theoretic points of view. Nor is there, so to speak, a 
rapid vacillation between them. For most of us, the actual en- 
counter with the work of art is a more or less interested, more or less 
pleasant or satisfying, more or less vivid, more or less integrated, 
more or less normal, response to the object of art. All of these fac- 
tors actually do emerge and blend (I do not say fuse) in a continu- 
ous yet discriminating activity. To exclude any factor would not 
be simply to limit oneself to a single theoretical approach, but to 
leave out of one’s account an empirically discernible trait. 

If I may make a point analogous to one made in a similar con- 
nection by Professor Dennes in his article on ‘‘The Categories of 
Naturalism’’ in the recent volume, Naturalism and the Human 
Spirit, I would say that the four ‘‘theories’’ are theories of differ- 
ent facts, not four theories of the same facts. The proof of this 
lies in Mr. Pepper’s analyses of the poems. . Each theory empha- 
sizes something not noted by one of the others. It may be ob- 
served, however, that distinct though the theories may be in Mr. 
Pepper’s account, two factors are constant in them all, including 
the formistic theory in his ‘‘narrower’’ formulation. These fac- 
tors are (a) the presence of ‘‘feeling’’ or ‘‘satisfaction,’’ and (b) 
the presence of perception. Granted that each ‘‘theory”’ stresses a 
feeling for some distinct component of the esthetic whole, we may 
still insist that it always involves (a) an act of perception and (b) 
a feeling for or satisfaction in that which is perceived. Elsewhere 
I have suggested that a definition in terms of these factors would 
enable us to gather together under one head the various things 
which we ostensively designate as ‘‘the field of beauty.’’ This is 
confirmed by noting that vividness, pleasantness, integration, and 
normality are all modes or sources of esthetic satisfaction. I can 
not see, however, that such a view would be eclectic, since it would 
not treat the hedonic, contextual, organic, or formal factors as dif- 
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ferent or alternative ‘‘beauties,’’ taken in isolation, but, rather, 
as functions of satisfying perception—or more simply, experience. 


Henry Davip AIKEN 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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Theory and Practice in Historical Study: A Report of the Com- 
mittee on Historiography. (Bulletin 54, 1946.) New York: 
Social Science Research Council. 1946. xi+177 pp. $1.75. 


This codperative volume arose out of the deliberations of the 
Committee on Historiography of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. The task of the committee was to consider ‘‘some of the rela- 
tions between historical studies and other fields in the social science 
area.’’ The first chapter, written by Charles A. Beard, attacks one 
phase of this problem directly, attempting to show that the ‘‘ab- 
stractions’’ of the economist, political scientist, and sociologist de- 
mand ‘‘a comprehensive knowledge of the actuality of history’’ for 
their validation. This point, with which few would disagree, is 
primarily defended on the basis of Beard’s well-known assumptions 
concerning history-as-actuality and the relation which written- 
history bears to it. 

The remainder of the book is more concerned with defining and 
interpreting the nature of historiography than it is with the rela- 
tions between historiography and the allied social sciences. It 
contains two essays in the field of the sociology of historical knowl- 
edge: one by J. H. Randall, Jr., and George Haines. IV, on ‘‘Con- 
trolling Assumptions in the Practice of American Historians,’’ the 
other by Howard K. Beale on ‘‘What Historians Have Said About 
the Causes of the Civil War.’’ Both of these essays deserve to be 
read by all who are concerned with the sociology of knowledge: the 
former primarily because of its theoretical frame of reference, the 
latter because of its sharply focussed analysis of a problem ideally 
suited to being treated in this way. 

The book also contains a set of propositions formulated by the 
committee in codperation with thirty-five other historians. This set 
of propositions attempts to state the basic premises of the historian, 
and to serve as a general guide for historical enquiry. 

Sidney Hook has contributed careful analyses of certain key 
concepts, e.g., ‘‘cause,’’ ‘‘dialectic,’’ ‘‘fact,’’? ‘‘understanding.”’ 
These analyses should be of use to the historian, and are also of 
_ interest to the philosopher. 


A selective bibliography of some five hundred titles on historiog- 
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raphy and the philosophy of history is appended. Although its 
principle of classification is somewhat awkward, its inclusiveness is 
in general admirable. (I note the absence of some of the relevant 
works of a few of the major figures; Felix Kaufmann’s recent work 
has also been omitted.) 


MavricE MANDELBAUM 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


The Theory of Education in the Political Philosophy of Adam 
' Smith. CHaRLEs Fuinn Arrowoop. Privately printed. 1945. 
34 pp. 


This paper (which constitutes part of a study of the theory of 
education in British political thought) gives a comprehensive sur- 
vey of Smith’s contribution to educational theory and of its influ- 
ence on eighteenth-century pedagogies. The main emphasis is on 
his critique of the educational institutions of his time, and on his 
ideas of the purposes of education as implied in this critique. 
There is almost no reference to Smith’s ethical theories, nor is there 
any mention made of the literature on the subject, such as Berge- 
mann’s Adam Smith’s pidagogische Theorien or W. R. Scott’s re- 
cent work, Adam Smith as Student and Professor. 


Wa.ter ECKSTEIN 
New York City 


Le Maeterlinckisme. Littérature, Science, Philosophie. (Tome 


Second.) Maurice Lecat. Bruxelles: Librairie Castaigne. 
1941. 519 pp. 


Little needs to be added to the comment on the first part of M. 
Lecat’s work, which appeared in this Journat (Vol. XXXVI, 1939, 
p. 641). It is a monstrous labor of hate and vituperation. The 
present volume contains Maeterlinck’s debts, his influence, espe- 
cially on German writers, his rise to fame and subsequent discredit, 
the principal characteristics of his genius, his ‘‘private’’ life, to- 
gether with a Bibliography and Index. There is nothing here for 
the philosopher, for I doubt if there be any unwary enough to mis- 
take Maeterlinck for a philosopher. As literary criticism it is ab- 
surd. The literary historian might alone profit from the volumi- 
nous bibliographies of Maeterlinck’s works and works about Maeter- 
linck. 

As an example of the malicious tenor of the volume, the marks 
of the dramatic poet’s genius are listed as ‘‘contradictions, antino- 
mies, antilogies, paradoxes, paralogisms, nonsense, absurdities, 
gibberish, preposterous propositions, unverifiable and sterile hy- 
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potheses, stupidities and puerilities,’’ etc. etc. M. Lecat, who is a 
scientist of parts, has fewer qualifications for the criticism of a 
dramatic poet than his victim had for pronouncements in science 
and philosophy. It is amusing, at least, to see how unobjective and 
‘‘unscientific’’ this scientist-critic can be. 

An appendix is directed in similar vein against Ernest Solvay, 
who, along with Maeterlinck, was praised by ‘‘Judeo-Masonic 
cliques’’ in ‘‘degenerate’’ France—another indication that Louvain 
is still speaking out against the free university of Bruxelles. There 
is no reason to suspect that the publication of M. Lecat’s work in 
1941 had to be hidden from the occupying Nazis. 


NorMAN L. Torrey 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





NOTES AND NEWS 


At the Thirty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the Southern Society 
for Philosophy and Psychology, held April 18-20, 1946, at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the following officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: President, Peter A. Carmichael; Secretary, Joseph Weitz; 
Treasurer, Katharine Omwake; Members of the Council: George 
Boas, Meredith Crawford, Elizabeth Duffy, F. A. Geldard, Iredell 
Jenkins, H. N. Lee. Knight Dunlap was elected an honorary men- 
ber of the Council for life. 

At the sessions on philosophy, the following papers were read: 
The Perspective Influence of Semantic Presuppositions: E. T. 
Ramsdell ; Learning from Experience: George Boas; Epistemology, 
Metaphysics and the Fact of Inquiry: A. G. A. Balz; The Genesis 
of the Dialectic: James Feibleman ; Paradoxes of Empirical Proba- 
bility : P. A. Carmichael; Philosophical Obligations of the Psychol- 
ogy of Religion: Fritz Marti; The Ontological Significance of Nega- 
tion: Rosamend M. Kent; Poetry and Philosophy : L. M. Hammond; 
What Is a Normative Science?: Iredell Jenkins; Some Basic Prob- 
lems in a Psychology of Religion: A. E. Tibbs; Enrique Molina on 
Some Philosophie Antitheses: Marjorie S. Harris; Observation and 
Interpretation in Science: L. O. Kattsoff; Verification of Meta- 
physical Hypotheses: H. N. Lee. The Presidential Address was 
given by Christian Paul Heinlein on the subject ‘‘ Lest We Forget!’ 





